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ABSTRACT 

Spanish/English bilingual kindergarten teachers and 
parents serving as instructional aides in the same bilingual 
education classrooms served as subjects in a study on classroom 
interaction. Audio/video recordings of small-group instruction 
sessions of teachers and parents were subjected to discourse 
analysis. A point of interest was the qualitative character of 
teacher/parent interaction, with specific attention to linguistic and 
cognitive attributes. Results indicate that both teacher and parent 
discourse is highly teacher-oriented, with both parents and teachers 
dominating lesson disccurse and keeping children to the topic. Such a 
similarity between teachers and parents is examined with regard to 
the language development needs of language minority students in early 
childhood. (Author/MSE) 
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Eugene E. Garcia 

Spanish/ English bilingual kindergarten teachers and par- 
ents jewing as instructional aides in the same bilingual 
education classrooms sewed as subjects. Audio-video record- 
ings of small-group instruction sessions of teachers and 
parents were subjected to a lesson discourse analysis. Of 
interest was the qualitative character of teacher/ parent 
interaction with specific attention to linguistic and cognitive 
attributes. Results indicated that both teacher and parent 
discourse is highly "teacher" oriented, with both parents and 
teachers dominating lesson discourse and keeping children to 
the topic. Such a similarity between teachers and parents is 
discussed with regard to language development n*eds of 
language minorit) students in early childhood, 



i Tin 1 stud; of language roniiinies io unfold increasing 

complexities in theories of linguistics, cognition, and socializa- 
tion. What was once a study of linguistic structure, for example, 
has become today an interactive study of linguistic, psychologi- 
cal, and social domains, each important in its own right, but 
together converging in broader attempts to construct and 
reconstruct the nature of language. These converging perspectives 
acknowledge the multifaceted nature of social interaction (Garcia, 
1983). 

* A primary issue in language teaching for ethnolinguistic 

children is understanding interaction. Children from different 
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linguistic cultures will use language in ways that reflect their 
different developmental environments (Hynies, 1971). For exam- 
ple, a child from a Mexican American or Native American family 
will not necessarily talk about the same things, or us" language 
•o accomplish the same functions as a child from an urban black 
or Anglo family. It is crucial that any language instruction 
strategy used should not penalize children for speaking the 
language of their environment. At the same time, it is also 
necessary to assess the differences between children's current 
language use and that which will be demanded by differing 
segments of the children's future societies. 

Keeping in mind that language is a key requisite for educating 
children— for without language, education as we know it would 
not exist— it is important that we distinguish between the form of 
a child's language and the function served by that language. 
More than a decade ago, William Labov (1970) identified this 
duality in his research on "Black English," when he identified 
two aspec ts of the problem: 

1. Stiuctural conflicts of standard and nonstandard English: 
interference with learning ability stemming from a mis- 
match of linguistic- struc tures. 

2. Functional conflicts of standard and nonstandard English: 
interference with the desire to learn standard English 
stemming from a mismatch in the functions that stai lard 
and nonstandard English perform in a given culture, (p. b) 

I.ahov identified numerous functional conflicts between the 
nonstandard English of the urban black children he studied and 
the standard English demanded by the school. For example, 
Labov found that many of the children he studied were unwilling 
to answer questions to which the questions obviously knew the 
answer. Thus an adult, holding up a picture of a helicopter and 
saying to a child, "What's this?" was likely to get either no 
answer or the response, "I don't know." It is impossible to say in 
this situation whether the child really doesn't know or is 
leasoning that the question is too easy: "Anybody knows what 
that is. There must be some catch to this. I will protec t myself by 
not answering until I know more about what's going on here." 
This protection strategy is frequently employed by urban black 
children, and yet their silences or "don't know" answers are 
interpreted as evidence of cognitive or language delay. Geneshi 
(1981), in a study of bilingual Mexican-American children in 
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California, gave further weight to Labov's example. She pointed 
out that the children in her study switched languages (from 
Knglish to Spanish or vice-versa) depending on their impressions 
of the listener's strongest language. She reported that what 
seemed at first glance a disturbed language-switching situation 
became a systematic interactional discourse strategy that maxim- 
ized communication, 

The expansion of language theory to incorporate an interest in 
both language form and function is not a recent development. In 
1970, Cazd'Mi wrote: 

Sluily o. . <• inquisition of language lias Inrn based on the assumption thai 
what hail lo bv clc\sc tibrcl and explained was the acquisition of a repeiioire of 
icsponsrs (in the leinunoloi»> of hrhavioiisni) 01 the acquisition of a finite set 
of rules foi constituting iiuetances (in the tnminology of developmental 
psydiolinguistics). On this assumption, the school language ptobleuis of 
lo\Vei -class i hilclien tan have two explanaiions: eithei they have acquited less 
language than middle-i lass chililicn. 01 the> have aiquiml a diffeient 
language. The less-language explanation lias been given vatious names— 
iultural deprivation, deficit hypothesis, vaiuuttt ideology— M with the same 
communion of a nonverbal child somehow emptiei of language than his 
moic-soiially-ioriiinaie age mates. The difleient-language explanation is 
forcefully aigued by William Stewati and Joan Ratal/, It states that alt 
i hilclien acquhc language bin that many i hildien— espec ially lowei-class 
black children— ac quite a dialect of Knglish so different in structural 
(gtannnatical) leaiuies that communication in school, both oial and written, 
is serious!) impaiteci by that fact alone. ... Both the less-language and 
cliffeieni-language \ iews oi child language ate inadequate on two counts. 
KilM. tlieN speak otilx of patterns of sliiututal [onus and ignoie pallet lis ol 
use in actual speech e\etiis. Second, they speak as if the child learns onh one 
\va\ to speak, which is leflectecl iti the same fashion and to the same extent at 
all limes. On both theoietical and piaciua! gioutuls. we can no longei accept 
such limitations, (pp. 81-812. 8.Sj 

What Ga/den was catling for is an important view of language, a 
locus on how the child meets the demands of situations in which 
language is used. 

Moreover, within the last lew years, teseaich in language 
acquisition has shifted from the study of one native language 
(Htown, 1973; (ion/ale/, 1970) to the comparative study of 
children from divet.,e linguistic societies (Boweiman, 1975; 
Braine, 1976: Duran, 1981). The study leported lierein deals with 
young children in classtooin situations iti which theii native 
language, Spanish, and second language. Knglish, are used as 
media of instruction by their parents (serving as teachers 1 aides) 
and the regular classroom t cachet. 
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THE PROBLEM 

This study provides an analysis of a set of audio-video- 
recorded, teacher-child and mother-child interactions that were 
studied to determine the instructional characteristics of the 
interactions. Specifically, 1 sought to identify which aspects of 
these interac tions were similar to previous conceptual treatments 
of teacher-student interactions during formal instruction time 
(lessons) at mic rointeractional levels (Mehan, 1979). This type of 
analysis is based on the notion that teaching is a fundamental act 
of discourse (Garcia 8c Carrasco, 1981). 

With respect to the empirical determination of whether mothers 
engage in teaching situations, two preinvestigatory considerations 
stiongly suggested an affirmative response. First, all the mothers 
and children in this study were part of the bilingual/bic ultural 
effort, which was voluntary in nature. Therefore, it was clear that 
mothers were very much interested in their children learning both 
language... Second, all mothers served as instructors on a 
cooperative basis. Their duties included both curric ulum develop- 
ment and implementation, Therefore, although professional 
guidance was provided, all mothers served essentially as teachers 
in the school. These preconditions, which indicate that the 
mothers were involved in an instructional process during the 
mother-child interactions, form the data for the study. 

In performing an empirical analysis of mothers serving as 
instructors, the Mehan interactional analysis model for analyzing 
the sequential organization of speech acts within classroom 
lessons was used. This model concentrates on the sequential 
characteristics of teacher initiations, followed by student 
responses and teac her evaluations. This form of interac tion 
analysis takes into consideration the teacher and student 
utterance-;, tope selection, and conversational management in 
turn taking. I hypothesized that the original Mehan model of 
instructional interaction sequencing would assist in describing 
the similarities and differences for the 1 present mother-student and 
teacher-student interactions. However, some modification of the 
Mehan model was necessary to accommodate the conversational 
data I ac tually encountered (see Table 1). 

As indicated earlier, the present analysis is based on results 
reported by Mehan (1979) regarding elementary teaching styles. 
Spec ifically, Mehan found that elementary teachers when "giving 
a lesson" tend to. 
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1. Begin a topic-oriented instructional exchange between 
themselves and their students by an elicitation statement (for 
example, "What color is this block?"). Mehan had divided 
these elicitation statements into four categories that 
depended on the cognitive complexity of the intended 
response: (I) choice, (2) product, (3) process, and (4) meta- 
process. (See Table 1 for specific definitial characteristics.) At 
times, teachers also use directives ("point to the red block") 
or informatives ("this is a block") in their lessons. Directives 
and informatives are used less often and are not intended to 
elicit a student response, and 

2. Terminate topic oriented instructional exchanges between 
themselves and their students with an evaluation statement, 
such as, "That was excellent/' Table 1 presents specific 
categories of such teacher replies. 

How do students perforin during their lessons? In response to 
the topic -oriented teacher elicitations, students tend most often to 
reply in accordance with the teacher's elicitation. However, they 
ma> als, : (I) not reply, (2) attempt to change the topic (and 
therefore bid to control the discourse topic), or (3) read in a 
negative manner, repeat the previous teacher statement, or 
indicate nonunderstanding of the teacher statement. Table 1 
details soi u possiu!' 1 replies. 

Mehan desc ribes tin "total 11 lesson discourse with the following 
interaction model. 

Teac her F.licitation 4 , 

i 

Child Reply V"""> 

Ieacher Reply 1 

Most formal lessons follow the solid lines of the diagrammed 
model: teachei elicits, students icply, and (cache) leplies. 
However, the dotted lines indicate that at times the instruction is 
cut shoit when the teacher does not reply, as illustrated below. 



"What coloi is this?" Teacher F.licitation 

"Red/' Child's Reply 



h hTiiiXou.xans nc issi 'es /,v em -cation 
Table 1 

Definition of interactional characteristics for the modified 
Mehan system 



I. Traihei Mothei Initiations 
A. Klii itaiion.s 

I. Choiir: An rltihation ait in whiih the iniiiaioi piovidr.s trspoasrs in 
eliiitaiion itself. ("Is ii blue 01 green?") 

I'nwttui: An elit nation ad to which the lespondeni is to piovide (actual 
tesponsc. ("What is thisr") 
It. Piocess: An «-lic iiaiion ail whi<h a.sk.s the trspondeni (m opinions and 

imripieiaiions. ("What's he doing*") 
I. Meia-pioiess: An epilation ait which asks die rrspondrni in be 
irllci live on the pine ess of irasotiing itself ("Why dors Ik-"; 
H. Diimivrs: Thr.sr air piepaialon rxi lianas designed Ui have irspondrnts 

take spc< i(i( anions. ("Look heic."j 
C. Infiiiiiiaiivc-s- Ads that pass on inhumation, fails, opinions. 01 ideas, 
('This fill's ill ess is blue.") 
Ii. Child Reph 

A. No iepl\: Child dors not answei initiation aits, silence lot a 2-se<ond 
pel iod. 

Ii. Topic -lelevant iepl\ 

I. Choice: Choice irsponsc lelevant to thr initiators mpu. ("blur") 
*2. l'tuihut: Ptoduct tesponse irlrvant to the iniUMidi 's topic. ("i;u"j 
X Piocess: Process irsponsr relevant to thr iniiiaioi's lopii, {"playing with 
a dog.") 

1. Meta-pioc ess: Mrt.t-piot rss irsponsr irlr\ant to ihr initiators topic, 
l"'Cause hr's not siaied."j 

(Rrsponscs wrtr also scored: I il inrlrvant to initiators topic, and 2 il 

irlrvant to the initiators pirvious lopii.) 
C. bid; These cotisiiiutr siatrmrnis which attriiipl to gain thr llooj, thai is. 
ihangr thr lopic. They can hr cousidrird as initi.nion h\ thr child. 
("What is thisr") 

I). Rrailioii: Negative .u is taken in irsponsr to a cli»rcli\r. ("I don't want 
to.") 

h. Repetition; 'ilnld lepeats thr pirxious nmthri statrnirni: (I) paitiallv. (2) 

exactlv. (3) expanded. 
K Don't undeisiand: Child indicates hr did not undeisiatid iniiiaioi 

("Whatr") 
III. leachei Mothei Reply 

A. Repeiiiion: Moihei nprats piexious iluhl mteiance: (!) pattialU. (2) 

rxaitl} , C\) expanded. 
H. i:\ahiation: Mothn (fi .-lepts iposiiiwj oi (2) lejei is (negaii\ej f ne\inu.s 

ihild itlleiame. ("O.K.. dial's good'*: "not thai wa\.") 
C. Pioinpis: Siateineiils gncn in irsponsr to ituoiiecl. incomplete oi 

rnisniidn stood leplies. ("Their atr thtre.") 
I). Child Tnpj< Initiator Initiating siatrmrnis in irsponsr to initiations b\ 

thr child. ( Ihrse wrtr eailiei designated as Child Bids.) ("Their an* two 

tigm.") 
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At othn times the exchange may be extended: 

"Wh.tt color is this?" Teacher T.lic itation 

"I think it is red." Child Reply 

"That's right." Teacher Reply 

"Do you like red?" Child Reply 

"I love led." Teacher Reply 

RESEARCH QUESTIONS 

Using the above analytical scheme, the present analysis was to 
assess the instruc tional style- of the teachei .s and parents serving as 
teat hers. Spec ifically, the following questions were asked; 

1. What type of instruc tional style does the parent use when 
formally fulfilling the role of classroom instructor? 

2. Does the parents' instruc tional style differ from that reported 
lor teachers with the same student (kindergarten) popula- 
tion? 

3. Does the parents' instructional style differ from that of the 
"regular" teacher in the same classroom? 

SELECTION OF PARTICIPANTS 

To participate in the study, children and mothers were selected 
from bilingual education kindergarten classrooms at three schools 
in the Phoenix K« -unitary School Distric t. Spec ific selec tion of 
children and mothers who would participate in the study was 
dependent on the availability of a parent or grandparent to serve 
as a parent/ teac hei lor at least two afternoons a week, and the 
willingness ol the parent or giandparent to serve a.s a parent/ 
teacher. 

When these conditions were met. student and parent partici- 
pants wtie selected randomly. A minimum of (> parents and a 
maximum of 10 parents per rlassioom weie selected as 
panic ipants. 

METHODS OF DATA COLLECTION 

Because it was not practical to audio-video rccoul all patent, 
teachers, two were selected from each classroom. These were 
selec ' randomly (mm a list of paieni teachers piovided by the 
teachei in each classroom. In addition, each teachei was also 
audio-video molded foi purposes of teaching style analysis. The 
teachers and parents selected for observ tion were scheduled for 
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audio-video tape recordings during small-group lessons once 
every two weeks for a total period of 12 weeks. 

Roth teachers and parents were recorded while giving two types 
of lesson during each day they were observed: story-telling lessons 
and skill-development lessons. Story-telling lessons centered on 
the sharing of a written or oral story. Lessons included 
fictionalized material such as "Los Ires Osos," Dr. Suess, and the 
like, and nonaction material, such as "Cinco de Mayo/ 1 George 
Washington's biography, and other concent material. Story-telling 
lessons were characterized by their informality. Skill development 
lessons were more organized around a specific academic skill 
(color identification, phonic discrimination of sounds, and the 
like). Skill-oriented lessons were more formal than the story- 
telling sessions. 

The two categories of lessons were derived from a ore-month, 
preinvestigatory observation period in the classrooms. Observers 
were in the classroom two to three hours, three days per week, in 
an attempt to isolate discourse strategies used by children and 
adults. Notes from these observations led us to distinguish 
between the two types of lessons identified above, 

RESULTS 

Teaching Style Analysis Results: Teachers 

Table 2 presents the percentages of teacher and parent/ 
grandparent initiations, child replies, and teacher and parent/ 
grandparent replies during audio-video recorded lessons for 
randomly selered teachers and parents. These data are presented 
by language (Spanish and Knglish) and by lesson function (story 
telling or specific skill development). 

Teacher initiation statements tended to be dominated by 
produc t-type elicitations, as well as process-type elicitations, with 
a smaller percentage of directives and informaiives in both 
languages, especially during story-telling lessons. Child replies 
during these interactions were dominated by child product and 
process replies to teacher initiations. Teacher replies consisted 
primarily of repetitions and evaluative remarks, the latter almost 
always positive. The teacher-student lesson discourse style might 
best be 1 diagrammed as follows, with a heavy weight on product 
and process type 1 interaction; 
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STORY TELLING: 
Teacher F.licitation- 

i 

C:hikl Reply 
I'eaehei Reply — 



SKILL DKVKI.OPMKNT: 
Teacher F.lic itation 4 — 

Child Reply 



Teac her Reply 



4 

I 



Howwi, it is important to note that teacher initiations were of 
the process type (as were child replies) some 25 to 40 percent of 
the time during story telling. This high level of process 
interaction was not observed during specific skill-development 
lessons. Moreover, the interactions for stoiy-telling lessons were 
predominantly in Knglish, while specific skill-development 
lessons were in Spanish. These leathers conformed to Mohan's 
(1979) teacher instruc tional pattern*. 



Table 2 

Percentage of teacher and parent/ grandparent initiation, child 
reply, and teacher and parent/grandparent reply during audio- 
video recorded lessons by language (Spanish or English) and 
lesson function (story telling or specific skill development) 
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Teaching Style Analysis Results: Parents 

Initiations by parent/grandparent during specific skill-develop- 
ment lessons tended to be dominated by directives and informa- 
tives. For parent/grandparents, 80 permit of initiations were 
either directives or informative.* during these lessons. These two 
categories of initiations do not encourage participation by the 
child in the lesson. However, during story-telling lessons, 
product (36 to 41 percent) and process (15 to 16 percent) 
initiations were evident. In addition, story telling initiations were 
nearly equally distributed between Spanish and English; specific 
skill-development initiations were all in Spanish. 

Child replies for parent/grandparent-led lessons were much 
like those observed for teacher-led lessons. However, parent 
replies were dominated more by bids, repetitions, and evalua- 
tions. Also, parent interactions had a higher relative percentage 
of child topic initiation than did teachers 1 interactions. Therefore, 
parents tended to "follow" the child's topic-change attempts more 
often than did the teachers. As an illustration, the following 
lesson discourse diagram is meant to describe the parent teaching 
style: 

SKILL DEVELOPMKNT: 
Teacher F.licitation ♦ — 

; i 

Child Reply J 

i ! 

Teacher Reply - 

The parents' story telling style was much like that oi teachers. 
However, the skill-development style shown above (by using 
dotted indicator lines) emphasizes thai this style was dominated 
by initiations. That is, because the teaching discourse was 
dominated by directives and informatives a majority of the time, 
the child was not often formally lequested to become a 
panic ipant in the lesson. 

SUMMARY 

Teachers (ended to rotifoim to Mehans (1979) instructional 
interaction strategies. Patents were much like teachers during 



STORY T KLLING: 
Teacher Flic nation ^ — 

4 

Child Reply »- 

1 

leather Reply 
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story idling but during skill-development lessons did not elicit 
child partic ipation. However, when teac hers and parents elicited 
participation, they did so with product and process type 1 
statements during story telling lessons and product fype state- 
ments during specific skill development lessons. 

Child replies for both teacher and parent/grandparent lessons 
we're characterized by a high percentage of appropriate child 
leplies. The occ urrence of appropriate child replies was expected. 
Tlir occurrence of child bids during parent /grandparent skill 
development lessons, however, continues to indicate the child's 
inattentiveness or unwillingness to "hold" to the lesson topic. 

Teachei and parent/grandparent replies were quite similar. 
They were dominated by repetitions and evaluations. However, 
parents tended to follow children's topic change bids more often 
than teachers did. This finding is particularly interesting because 
it suggests that children were more likely to gain control of the 
lesson with parents than with teachers. Although instructors 
should remain "in control," they should not be inflexible. 
Parents may have* been more flexible in these eases. 

CONCLUSION 

The study reported herein examined bilingual instructor- 
student interaction under conditions in which both parents and 
teachers served as instructors. Previous research with ethnolingu- 
istic students has suggested a potential mismatch between the 
culture of the home and that of the school (Ramirez & Castaneda, 
1974). Similarly, previous research has suggested potential 
discrepancies in specific styles of interaction (Laosa, 1983; 
Zcntella, 1981). Results of the 1 present study extend this previous 
woik. 

The present study's analysis of instructional styles for parents 
and teachers indicated that: 

1. Teachers tended to provide an instructional style often 
reported in the literature: they elicited student responses, 
evaluated those 1 responses within identifiably linked lesson 
topics, and tended to hold students to the topic. 

2. Parents 1 instructional style 1 was much like 1 that of the 
teachei s. However, parents tended to dominate instructional 
discouisc and did not elicit child participation as oftc'ii as 
did teachers. Parents/grandparents weie more flexible 1 in 
allowing student-oriented topic shifts than teachers. 
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Teachers fulfilled the general exportation Mehan (1979) 
reported. However, they did not invite instructional interaction in 
other than the most communicatively simple mode, inviting 
student participation mostly with product or choice elicitations. 
This type of elicitation style may be particularly problematic for 
bilingual students, who may not be challenged by this style of 
instructional discourse either to use their native language or to 
express more complex language functions. Nor may m°y acquire 
these complex functions because of the failure of instructors to 
provide the opportunity for their use. It is possible that teachers 
(and maybe parents! perceive the bilingual repertoire of the child 
as a debilitating characteristic and act to simplify instructional 
interaction. Of course, this is but one of several possible 
explanations of the phenomenon. Independent of its causal links 
to a number of potential variables, the occurrence of a 
noninviting instructional style is well-documemed in the study. 
Future work should attempt to extrapolate this style's potential 
negative or positive relationship to the development of commu- 
nicative competence and academic achievement. 

The mother-child interaction data suggest tf;at mothers tend to 
he less inviting of students' interaction at the outset of an 
instructional segment, but much more inviting of a student's 
efforts to change topics once the instructional interaction is set in 
motion. The first finding can be related to Laosa's (1983) work 
with Hispanic mothers. Lao.sa suggested that such differences in 
discourse strategies between mother and children are a function of 
schooling. He studied Hispanic mothers from several ethnic 
groups and socioeconomic strata, and reported th;" the mother's 
level of schooling was the primary factor relate'! to mother-child 
discourse style. Specifically, he reported that the more years the 
mother remained in school, the more that mother's interaction 
with her preschool child resembled teacher-student interaction. 
This s'yle is much like the English style reported by Garcia and 
Carrasco (1981) for bilingual Spanish-English mother-child 
interaction and the style reported herein for teachers. 

The present study, therefore, confirms previous work related to 
the potential gap between home and school culture. It does so by 
a microanalysis of instructional style of parents and teachers. The 
study also extends the previous work. In particular, parent and 
teacher lesson interaction with students was not found to differ 
under non-skill-building contexts. In addition, parents were 
much more willing to enhance interaction by responding to 
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students' desires to change from ihosc specific topics chosen hy 
the parcnis. Trachns, on ihc oihei luml, wire much nunc li^itl 
in holding Minimis (o die lopic. 

Further resrau h of ihis lype would do much vidirr to dcliueair 
the particular components of the home versus si'mol culture issue 
or disconfinn its importance in instructional interaction. Such 
research is ol panicular signirir.uuv io die ethnolintfuistit 
bilingual student, whose academic fuiure seems < riiic ally related 
to the nature and success of instructional communication. 
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